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Hunter, I foresee much trouble both in our days and
hereafter. The evils that now exist owe their origin
greatly to the want of union and sympathy between the
rulers and the ruled, and ideas like Dr. Hunter's only
tend to widen the gap. This Wahabi conspiracy has,
I think, influenced his mind as he wrote, and he has
allowed himself to be carried away by it. His work
was politically a grave, and in a minor degree an
historical, mistake. It is, however, hard, as I have
already said, for one of the minority to attempt to
remove the impression which literary skill like Dr.
Hunter's has undoubtedly made on the minds of the
Indian public. This impression was, as regards the
native community, heightened by Dr. Hunter's work
having received the approbation of the highest func-
tionary in India.

With reference to this pamphlet of Syed Ahmed's, Sir
Alfred Lyall, in his " Islam in India " (Asiatic Studies),
after reviewing the historical condition and conse-
quences of our position in India, says : " It would, I
believe, be much nearer the truth to say that the
inconsiderate and uneducated mass of them are against
us, than that the * best men are not on our side,' as
Dr. Hunter too insidiously affirms. That author
appears to lay too much stress upon the significance of
the spread of Wahabiism in Lower Bengal, among a
comparatively depressed and unwarlike Mohammedan
population. Syed Ahmed, in his letters to the * Indian
Pioneer ' (1871), denies that even the Wahabis consider
that their situation under the English in India justifies
a holy war ; and he mentions that in 1857, when the
mutineers held Delhi, Bakht Khan, the rebel com-
mander, endeavoured to compel the Moulvis of that
city to declare lawful a jihad against the British, but
was boldly withstood and opposed by two leading
Wahabis."

When Syed Ahmed returned to India from England,